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NEW GALLERY OPENS WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN BROOK 


AN EXHIBITION of 30 photographs by the Boston photogra- 
pher John Brook inaugurates a series of exhibitions in a 
newly designed gallery on the second floor of the George 
Eastman House, Rochester, N. Y. The show opened July 31, 
and ran through August 30th. 

John Brook started photographing at the age of 12, “taking 
available light candid photos of my school teachers and 
classmates. The teachers didn’t like the pictures (although 
one of them was ultimately published in the magazine 
Mademoiselle)...” During the years that followed, Brook 
tried to use photography to reveal those unguarded expres- 
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sions on human faces which appear, as James Agee once 
wrote, “only in certain moments of suspension, of quiet, of 
solitude ... and these moments are only rarely to be seen 
by the person himself, or by any human being.” His prints 
of famous musicians preceded his appointment as staff 
photographer for the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

This new gallery at Eastman House will present frequent 
exhibitions, drawn from the work of contemporary pho- 
tographers, or from recent acquisitions to the collection. 
The gallery was re-designed by Nathan Lyons, Assistant 
Director. The current exhibition has been installed by him. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF WORK IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Joun Brook, born Woonsocket, R. I., 1924. “Began process- 
ing own pictures at age of 12. First prize in a national photo 
contest at 13. First portrait published in Mademoiselle; 
portraits and photographs of people became principal in- 
terest. Began full-time professional work in portraiture in 
1946. Interest in music led to commissions to photograph 
numerous composers and players such as Schnabel, Stra- 
vinsky, Hovhaness; this led to my becoming the staff pho- 
tographer for the Boston Symphony Orchestra for several 
years. First photographer to exhibit regularly in a major 
Boston art gallery, beginning in 1955. Private instruction to 
a small number of promising students.” 

Periodicals and books in which photographs or articles 
by and/or about him have been published: AD Annual, 
Architectural Forum, Art in America, Camera, Christian 
Science Monitor, Downbeat, Fotografia, High Fidelity, Jazz 
Review, Mademoiselle, Modern Photography, New York 
Times, Newsweek, Popular Photography, Realities, Seven- 
teen, Time, Vita Futografica, Vogue, etc. 





Museum collections of work: Addison Gallery of Amer- 
ican Art, Andover, Mass.; Museum of Modern Art; Metro- 
politan Museum of Art Print Collection. 
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Private collections of work: “Dozens of them, but the 
names would mean nothing to the world at large, unless one 
counts portrait commissions by such people as Charles 
Munch, Dave Brubeck, Lee Remick, Paul Hindemith, etc., 
etc.” 

Previous exhibits, domestic and foreign (one-man shows 
unless noted): Boston: Kanegis Gallery, 1955, 1957, 1959; 
Symphony Hall, 1960. De Cordova Museum, Lincoln, Mass., 
1954, 1958. Milan, 1952; Turin, 1952; Los Angeles, 1958; 
Limelight (group show), 1959; Deerfield Academy, 1956; 
3rd International Biennial, Milan (Gold Medal); Photog- 
raphy in the Fine Arts, III (group show). 

Statement of working aims in photography: “My first aim 
is to transmit with as much intensity as possible 1) the essen- 
tial loneliness of the human spirit as it is manifest in facial 
expressions during unguarded moments; 2) the effort to sus- 
pend this loneliness by making love. Aside from eschewing 
artificial light, posing, retouching, etc., I have no photo- 
graphic dogma; I will use whatever optical technique seems 
best suited to what I am doing at the moment. I do have one 
esthetic principle to which I rigidly adhere: I try to give 
every photograph a self-sufficient design with a life and spon- 
taneity of its own, and which can be easily apprehended 
from a considerable distance with or without reference to 
the subject matter. I hope that this element of form is present 
in all of my photographs regardless of what the subject is, 
or of whether or not there is a subject. I have tried always 
to find my own means to express what I want to, rather than 
follow either the form or content of other people’s work. All 
of the foregoing gives more importance to these matters than 
they deserve; what really counts in the work of any artist in 
any medium is the philosophy it expresses, rather than the 
means of expression.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Bildnisse Hugo Erfurth aus der fotografischen Sammlung der Folk- 
wangschule Essen. Essen: Museum Folkwang, 1961. Catalogue of an 
exhibition held Jan. 20—Feb. 28, 1961. Foreward by Otto Steinert; 
essay by G. F. Hartlaub. 17 pages plus 16 plates. 


Hugo Erfurth Bildnisse. Herausgegeben von Otto Steinert. Einge- 
leitet von J. A. Schmoll gen. Eisenwerth. Giitersloh: Sigbert Mohn 
Verlag, 1961. 31 pages plus 64 plates. 


Hugo Erfurth, Sechsunddreissig Kiinstlerbildnisse. Essen: Folks- 
wangschule fiir Gestaltung, 1960. Unpaged. 36 illus. 


Dr. Otro StemnERtT, who teaches creative photography at 
the Folkwangschule, Essen, Germany is rapidly making that 
institution a center for the history of the art. We understand 
that it was through his interest that the magnificent Gerns- 
heim Collection was put on display at the Folkwangs- 
museum in 1959, and the handsome catalogue published. In 
1960 the Essen museum featured the little-known work of 
the pioneer photographer Hippolyte Bayard in an exhibition 
of 204 original photographs, both positive and negative, lent 
by the Société Francaise de Photographie—the largest and 
most important collection of Bayard’s work in existence. A 
catalogue was published, with a foreword by Dr. Steinert 
(in German) and by Pierre G. Harmant (in French). Last 
January Dr. Steinert continued this series of exhibitions at 


the Folkswangsmuseum with a collection of portraits of 
leading German artists, writers, musicians and scientists 
taken mostly during the 1920s by Hugo Erfurth. Strong in 
style, simple and direct, Erfurth’s portraiture was an out- 
standing contribution, and it is good to see its merits recog- 
nized. 

Hugo Erfurth was born in Halle in 1874. He was appren- 
tice in the Héffert Studio Dresden. He acquired the studio 
of court photographer Schréder, and specialized in portraits 
of artists and scientists—using oil pigment printing technique. 
He taught photography at the Buchgewerbe Akademic, Leip- 
zig. In 1934 he moved from Dresden to Cologne; his studio 
there, including his negatives and personal collection of 
prints, was destroyed by bombing in 1943. He took refuge at 
Gaienhofen, on Lake Constance; there he died in 1948. 

The catalogue, uniform in style with the two preceding 
publications of the Essen museum, lists 90 portraits, 16 of 
which are reproduced in full-page plates. An introduction by 
G. F. Hartlaub, “The Magic of the Likeness,” deals with the 
esthetics of photographic portraiture with special reference 
to Erfurth. 

In addition to the catalogue, Dr. Steinert has published 
two other books on Erfurth—the privately printed 36 
Kiinstlerbildnisse (“36 Portraits of Artists” ) and Hugo Erfurth 
Bildnisse (“Hugo Erfurth Portraits” ) published by the Sigbert 
Mohn Verlag. Both books contain essays by J. A. Schmoll, 
gen. Eisenwerth, one of that small band of art historians who 
has turned his attention to photography as an art. We are 
glad to learn that Dr. Steinert and Dr. Schmoll gen. Eisen- 
werth are now preparing a history of the stylistic develop- 
ment of photography. 


B.N. 


NOTES 

Tue Cine Crus Garnier of the College des Jesuites, 1150 
St.-Cyrille-O., Quebec, has prepared a 26-page classified 
catalog of its library. Upwards of one thousand titles are 
listed. The catalog, prepared by Jean-Paul Dallaire, S. J., is 
valuable bibliographical tool. 


THE UNIQUE 1913 35mm. “Tourist” camera in the George 
Eastman House collection is described in detail by the in- 
ventor, Henry Herbert, in Modern Photography for No- 
vember, 1960. It is the opinion of the editors of the magazine 
that the “Tourist” is “without a doubt the first optically and 
mechanically successful 35mm. still camera ever made.” Al- 
though 1000 were made in 1914, the Eastman House example 
is the only one known to exist. The article is illustrated with 
a full page portrait of the inventor, taken with the Eastman 
House camera. 


ABSTRACTS 


“The Birth of Aerial Photography." Esso Air World, X\I|, No. 5 (March-April, 
1961), p. 134-37. 


A REviEw of aerial photography, from the pioneer work of 
Nadar (1859) through the techniques developed by the 
British in World War I for military purposes, based on ex- 
hibits in the Museum of Aerial Photography at the Royal 


Air Force School of Photography, Willisbourne-Mountford, 
England. 


THE POCKET KODAK 
Original Model, 1895. 





Box camera for 12 exposures, 11% x 2 ins., on roll film. De- 
signed and manufactured for Eastman Kodak Company by 
Frank A. Brownell. Size: 3% x 2% x 2% ins. Lens: Simple 
meniscus, unmarked. Focal length, 65mm. Fixed stop (f/10) 
in front of lens. Shutter: Self-capping guillotine; cocked by 
moving button on top of camera to left; released by pressing 
button down; fixed speed, approx. 1/20 sec.; time setting by 
pushing release button slowly to left until slight click is felt. 
Shutter assembly of certain models, bearing patent date 
May 5, 1895, on removable board. Finder: Waist level, re- 
flector; circular viewing window. Body: Wood, covered with 
smooth morocco leather or pebble-surfaced black leather. 
Internal box of aluminum. Red window on back removable 
for insertion of glass plate in darkroom. Discontinued in 1896. 
List price: $5.00. 


1896 Model. 

Identical to 1895 model except: Shutter: Self-cocking, 
rotary, with time setting controlled by brass tab on top of 
camera, and with three Waterhouse stops (equivalent aper- 
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tures f/10, f/15, f/43) controlled by second brass tab on top 
of camera. Finder: Rectangular viewing window. Discon- 
tinued, 1900. List price, $5.00. 

The Pocket Kodak was the first Kodak camera to be fitted 
with the familiar red window in the back. Through it could 
be seen the paper backing of the film, on which were printed 
a series of numbers, one for each exposure. The camera was 
loaded in daylight, the key turned until “1” appeared in the 
window. After the first exposure, the key was turned until 
“2” could be seen... and so on, until the end of the film was 
reached. The camera could then be opened in daylight, the 
film taken out and a fresh one put in its place. This car- 
tridge film system was invented by Samuel N. Turner of 
Boston, and introduced with the Bull’s-Eye camera in 1892; 
Eastman used the system in the Pocket Kodak under license. 
The original 1888 Kodak could be loaded and unloaded only 
in the darkroom. A system of double magazines and film 
attached to cloth leaders was introduced in the “Daylight” 
series of Kodak camera in 1891, but it was cumbersome, and 
could not compare with the simplicity of Turner’s now-classic 
invention. 

The camera was designed and produced by Frank A. 
Brownell, who operated Camera Works, a factory built for 
him by George Eastman in 1892; there he produced cameras 
exclusively for the Eastman Kodak Company until 1902, 
when the company bought him out and put him on its payroll. 

Work began on the new camera in March, 1895. In April, 
Eastman wrote his partner, Henry A. Strong: “We are get- 
ting up a small camera which it is likely will be equal to the 
original Kodak in amount of sales. It is to be called the 
Pocket Kodak. We are making as a starter five batches of 
5,000 each... It is a daisy, and ought to be in every home. 
Whether we can put it there depends upon good luck which 
has never deserted us yet.” 

Orders came in at an overwhelming rate. Although pro- 
duction in July averaged 150 a day, Eastman was not satis- 
fied. He wrote the manager of the English company that he 


had postponed his European trip until 600 could be produced 
each day. Apparently this figure was reached in August, for 
on the 2Ist he sailed for England. Just before leaving his 
New York hotel for the steamer he wrote to his mother: 
“We bought Turner of the Bullseye Camera out last night 
for 35,000 payable 7,000 per yr for 5 yrs. This is less than his 
royalties will amount to and we get control of the patents.” 

Eastman boarded the S. S. “City of Paris” with the assur- 
ance that his company now owned this essential cartridge 
film system. He had a Pocket Kodak with him and during 
the voyage made a series of photographs of shipboard life. 

The Pocket Kodak was the most popular camera which 
Eastman had yet put on the market. It became a classic 
when, in 1900, it was replaced by the similar, but even more 
popular, Brownie. 


Bibliography: Illustrated instruction manuals: Pocket Kodak Primer 
(Rochester, N. Y.: Eastman Kodak Co., 1896), 66 p., 3% x 2% ins.; 
Manuel du Pocket Kodak (Paris: Eastman Photographic Materials Co., 
Ltd., n. d.), 63 p., 3% x 2% ins. Described in Wilson’s Photographic 
Mag., XXXII (Oct., 1895), 456; Ackerman, Carl W., George Eastman 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930), pp. 113-15 (erroneously con- 
fused with the Folding Pocket Kodak, or bellows type camera). 


EXHIBITIONS 


Claudia Andujar 

September 5 to September 28 
Simpson Kalisher 

October 2 to October 30 

Van Deren Coke 

November 3 to November 30 


TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 
The Direct Approach 


7th National Methodist Student Quadrennial Conference 
Krannert Art Museum, Urbana, Illinois 

August 21, to September 18 

Fitchburg Art Museum, Fitchburg, Mass. 

October 1, to November 15 


The Interpretive Photography of Lewis W. Hine 
Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

August 4, to September 10 

Gardner's Photographic Sketchbook of the War 


E] Paso Centennial Museum, El Paso, Texas 
October 1, to October 29 


LECTURES 


September 17 

Prof. Hans Van De Waal, Professor of Art History 
University of Leiden, Holland 

Photography As A Creative Medium 
October 15 

A. Hyatt Mayor, Curator of Prints 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
The Camera And The Pencil 

November 5 

Prof. Van Deren Coke, Arizona State University 
Contemporary Photography 

November 19 

Gordon Hendricks, Film Historian 

The Beginnings Of The American Film 
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